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The critics cry, "Blasphemy!" yet it is difficult to be shocked 
in the presence of such genuine reverence. They exclaim: 
"What tiresome tirades against the God of things as they are!" 
Yet the closing words of Lloyd's message, "There is no salvation 
save in the God of to-morrow," keep ringing in one's ears. 

It is interesting to observe how little confidence Lloyd had in 
government by parties, how free he was from aiiy superstitious 
faith in the ballot-box. He advocated woman suffrage and 
criticized the founders of our government for failing to see 
that "their people was only a half-people, inasmuch as they left 
the women outside the pale of political humanity;" and he re- 
garded the enfranchisement of the negroes as "another step up 
toward the creation of our full ideal of the people." But it 
would be difficult to find anywhere a more illuminating expo- 
sition of the futility of our present politcal system than in these 
pages. "In Germany," he says, "where the people have not been 
exhausted by political passions, and by political overwork, there 
is the possibility of popular enthusiasm for a socialist campaign. 
But the Germans politically are beginners; we in America are 
post-graduates. We have given government by party politics a 
century's trial, and the common sense of the people knows at 
bottom that it has broken down." He continues: "The real 
universal suffrage will come only when education is universal 
and complete, when employment is universal, and freedom to 
choose any livelihood is universal." "Election by examination is 
the beginning of the election by education which Emerson prophe- 
sied." 

There is food for thought, rich, wholesome, and nourishing, in 
this volume, and inspiration for every worker in the field of true 
religion. 

Cornell University. Nathaniel Schmidt. 

The Small Holdings of England. A Survey of Various Exist- 
ing Systems. By L. Jebb. London: John Murray, 1907. 
Pp. ix, 445. 

The author of this work was commissioned by the Cooperative 
Small Holdings Association to collect information at first hand 
about the small holdings established in England, and spent some 
three years over the task. Such being the origin of the book, 
the incompleteness of the survey of small holdings of natural 
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growth will be understood. The point which Miss Jebb had es- 
pecially to examine was the effect of experiments in small hold- 
ings. The material naturally groups itself according to its origin. 
There are, firstly, the holdings of natural occurrence, of which 
typical instances are given. Next stand the semi-philanthropic, 
semi-commercial ventures of such associations as the National 
Land Company and the Small Farm and Laborers' Land Com- 
pany, and the more commercial enterprises of companies like the 
Wellington Land Company. Succeeding these classes Miss Jebb 
notices the creation of small holdings through the purchase and 
sale of land by individuals, the work of small holdings associa- 
tions established by enthusiastic individuals and of those of spon- 
taneous origin, and the effect of legislative action. Cost is fully 
examined. The important matter of tenure is not overlooked and 
the evidence given seems to show that this must be determined 
to some extent by the purpose to which the land is to be devoted 
and local custom. Further, the reader will find here valuable 
observations relating to the comparative values of subsistence 
holdings and those to provide by-employment. The book is mainly 
of the nature of a report upon facts, but generalizations are 
ventured here and there. As a report, the work is most care- 
fully done, great judgment being sho^n in the rejection of ir- 
relevancies; and the conclusions drawn by Miss Jebb appear to 
me reasonable and well founded. Success has been greatest where 
small holdings have had a natural origin, and our author believes 
that "where the laws of supply and demand are allowed free 
play in land, there is a distinct tendency to the natural occurrence 
of small holdings under many and various conditions." And as 
regards the more artificially founded undertakings. Miss Jebb is 
of opinion that if certain schemes "fostered by idealists and fad- 
dists" be omitted, results on the whole are not such as to compel 
despair. Frequently disaster has been due to antiquated methods 
of cultivation and marketing. And the method of its adminis- 
tration, not want of desire for land, explains the failure of the 
Small Holdings Act, our author contends. Certainly it is a dis- 
turbing fact that small holdings should be so few and need so 
much encouragement, if the "back to the land" tendency is so 
considerable as some reformers would have us believe. But the 
explanation of the existing state of affairs may be that the drift 
to the towns continues now to a large extent merely because of 
the persistency of social movements, once they have been set 
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on foot, and that on the other hand some resistance of conserva- 
tivism in estate management has to be overcome before attractive 
opportunities can be offered to the aspiring of the rural popula- 
tion. The creation of "opportunities" is, and will increasingly be, 
the great need. No doubt, through enterprising landowners, estate 
companies and cooperation, the problem will solve itself in the 
future; but in the present I think Miss Jebb is right in holding 
that legislative assistance is needed. To all who are interested 
in the question of small holdings this volume can be unreservedly 
recommended. It is admirably illustrated. 

University, Manchester. S. J. Chapman. 

The Problem of Boy Work. By the Rev. Spencer J. Gibb. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. Pp. xi, 96. 

This is on the whole an excellent little book. The observation 
is carefully done and the examination of other published material 
has not been neglected. Nevertheless there are points to criticize. 
Mr. Gibb appears to regret the decay of apprenticeship, not realiz- 
ing, seemingly — or thinking it mattered — that this too frequently 
crystallized the population in comparatively permanent forms and 
caused trades to be monopolized. It suited the domestic order, 
but something more elastic, which makes change easier, is re- 
quired for the mobile economic civilization of to-day. The 
technical school must take the place of education in the work- 
shop. The former is naturally more scientific and more likely to 
turn out the thoughtful operative. The need of this age is the 
thoughtful operative and not the skilled mechanic ; "skilled" mean- 
ing merely "dexterous." Our author is hesitating on the matter 
of the raising of the school age, though he believes in school 
supervision continuing up to sixteen. He has little to say of the 
important social reactions which must accompany any improve- 
ment in bringing out the latent capacities of individuals when they 
are in the plastic age. He seems to think too exclusively of what 
directly suits existing conditions; but it should be borne in mind 
that these are shaped by the characters of the attainable living 
factors in production. 

We need a higher school limit more and not less than Germany, 
as our author implies. Nevertheless, this book is an excellent 
one and we should be most unjust if we ended on a note of com- 
plaint. Our plea is merely that Mr. Gibb might have penetrated 



